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"after the application of soap and water, were genuine white men, looking 
exactly like fresh arrivals at Ellis Island, New York City." The Malay 
and the Mongolian have had something to do, unquestionably, with the 
making of the Japanese of the present day. Nevertheless, by virtue of his 
Aryan inheritance through his Ainu forefathers, he is our cousin. He has 
a right to demand social equality. If may be taken for granted that he will 
understand us and sympathize with us, since his mind is " thoroughly un- 
Mongolian." To the establishment of this proposition Dr. Griffis brings 
large erudition and a wide acquaintance with "things Japanese." It is 
a learned, novel, and interesting argument. Its conclusion appears to 
explain the striking differences between the Japanese and the Chinese in 
art, philosophy, religion, and, most of all, in the power of assimilation from 
other civilizations. Japan has borrowed freely to her own enrichment. 
China has had but the one indigenous culture. Our cousin Japan, we 
are assured, is taking her place with the Aryan world-powers. May we 
hope that she will be recognized also one of these days as a Christian nation ? 
"Yes," says Dr. Griffis confidently. But Christianity in Japan will be a 
Japanese Christianity. "Every theology or philosophy yet acclimated in 
Japan has been compelled to wear a Japanese kimono." It is the common 
conclusion reached by all Christian men who take large views of the mis- 
sionary enterprise in the Orient. If the expectation that China and Japan 
may one day become Christian nations is no longer, as once, accounted 
extravagant or ludicrous, it is because we no longer expect or desire that 
oriental Christianity shall be based upon a traditional occidental theology 
or ecclesiastical policy. 

A. K. Parker 
The University of Chicago 



RECENT WORKS ON PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
The second number has appeared 1 in the series of studies published by 
Professor Clemen of Bonn under the general title, "Studien zur praktischen 
Theologie." Its author, Professor Dr. Eger, is director of the Theological 
Seminary at Friedberg, Germany. It treats concerning the preparation 
necessary for the ministry of the Protestant state church. 

The pamphlet merits careful study. In the first part the author main- 
tains the position that the primary qualification for a minister in the state 
church consists in the thorough training furnished by the German universi- 
ties. In this connection the nature of the minister's office is considered, 

1 Die Vorbildung zum Pjarramt der Volkskirche. Von Professor Dr. Karl Eger. 
Giessen: Topelmann, 1907. 72 pages. M. 1. 70. 
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first as that office was conceived of by Luther and his contemporaries; then 
as it was conceived of by the Pietists who, as he claims, placed a one-sided 
emphasis upon the spiritual preparation of the candidate, and lastly as that 
office was conceived of by Schleiermacher, who acknowledged the impor- 
tance of the experimental factor but insisted at the same time upon a more 
thorough academic preparation. With some modification Dr. Eger adopts 
and defends Schleiermacher's position. 

In the second part the question is raised, whether the usual university 
training given at the present time fully meets the needs of candidates for 
the ministry. It is granted that there are some defects in this respect for 
which, however, university teachers are not to be held responsible. Some 
plans are proposed for meeting this demand. Stress is laid upon the value 
of special seminary training to follow theological study at the university, and 
to serve as a more immediate and practical introduction to the labors of the 
ministry. Valuable hints are also given regarding the intellectual and 
spiritual advancement of the student after he has entered the ministry. 

From our point of view we may think that in this discussion academic 
preparation for the ministry is emphasized too exclusively and that the 
criticism in regard to what the author calls the pietistic conception of the 
ministry is one-sided to some extent; at the same time the treatise is very 
suggestive and will repay careful reading. 

A recent pamphlet, 2 the third number in a series of studies in Prac- 
tical Theology, published by Professor Clemen of Bonn, discusses the 
peculiarity of the American sermon. We may congratulate ourselves 
that the peculiarity of the American pulpit is here presented to readers in 
Germany by Rev. Hans Haupt, a German pastor at North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., a man evidently well qualified to fulfil his task in an impartial 
manner. 

The author first considers the American sermon as influenced by the 
absence of regard for a church year. His conclusion is that this 
absence does not, on the whole, have an unfavorable influence, while it is 
conceded that there is in American preaching less consideration of longer 
and connected portions of Scripture than could be desired. The American 
sermon is next considered as it is influenced by the national character of 
the American people. Here the peculiarity of the American character is 
sketched in a sympathetic manner and its manifestation in the sermon 
is pointed out. In the last division types of American preaching are 
considered as they are affected more or less by denominational distinctions, 
as well as by the individuality of the preacher. 

* Die Eigenart der amerikanischen Predigt. Von Hans Haupt. Giessen: Topel- 
mann, 1907. 46 pages. M. 1.20. 
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The discussion must strike the reader as, on the whole, fair and impar- 
tial. We may be glad that such a pamphlet is issued in Germany, where it 
may serve to correct false impressions; at the same time the study of this 
treatise will prove suggestive and fruitful for the American pastor. 

Jacob S. Gubelmann 
Rochester Theological Seminary 
Rochester, N. Y. 



It is refreshing to see a book on the Pastoral Teaching of Paul,s sounding 
a note that has long been wanting. We have had, one is almost tempted to 
say, a surfeit of Pauline theology, and it is a matter of wonderment, why 
so few authors have tried to exhibit for the benefit of the ministry the phase 
of the apostle's life in which he has never been excelled. 

It is a truism to say that Paul made himself felt most in his day by virtue 
of his public ministry, and that a study of the characteristics of this ministry 
ought to be valuable and inspiring for the modern servants of the church. 

This book aims to study the principles upon which Paul acted and the 
methods he employed, rather than to listen to his injunctions to other 
ministers. For this reason little use is made of the pastoral episdes. The 
arrangement is interesting. Chap, i treats of the minister as a workman, his 
instrument, the gospel; his material, social beings; his object, Christian 
maturity, Christian perfection, ideal society. Chap, ii deals with Paul's 
conception of the pastor and the pastorate. Chap, iii analyzes Paul's con- 
ceptions of the ministry under the twelve ideas — apostie, servant or minister, 
herald, prophet, preacher, teacher, ambassador, steward, worker unto the 
Kingdom of God, soldier, husbandman, skilled master-builder. The 
Miletus address, the love of souls, the charity chapter, Paul's prayers, are 
made subjects of discussion in successive chapters. Chap, viii is the most 
important one of the book with a keen analysis of Paul's estimate of the 
royal ordinance of preaching. Here the author gives some timely hints: 
The object of Paul's preaching was to produce repentance and faith in 
the safety in the Messianic Kingdom (Acts 26:18; cf. Eph. 1:18). In 
order to attain this object, he uses as subjects of his preaching chiefly the 
facts of Christ's life, the preparation for Christ, his own personal experi- 
ence of Christ. 

Preachers assume that the knowledge of their hearers in reference to the facts 
of the life of Christ, as found in the gospels, is equal to their own. But examination 
into the actual state of the case will often reveal a remarkable ignorance of the 
contents not merely of the New Testament but of the gospels. 

3 The Pastoral Teaching of St. Paul: His Ministerial Ideals. By W. Edward 
Chadwick. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 1907. srii + 394 pages. $s. 6d. 
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A strong plea is made for emphasis on the message of the gospel to the 
whole man in all his social relations. The last two chapters deal with 
Paul's conception of prophecy and his idea of wisdom, under which heads 
the author pleads for increased attention to the highest functions of the 
ministry and for increased devotion to proper intellectual pursuits. 

Hugo P. J. Selingek. 
The University or Chicago 



BRIEF MENTION 

Kaftan, Julius. Drei akademische Reden. Tubingen: Mohr, 1908. 71 pages. 
M. 1.50. 

The first of these addresses is on Kant's Doctrine of the Categorical Imperative, 
which the author regards as the central feature of that philosopher's system. Kaftan 
concedes the necessity of supplementing the Kantian principle by means of more con- 
crete ideals and an empirical study of the adaptation of means to ends, but maintains 
that the sense of duty is a safer guide than calculation as to the probable effect of one's 
action. Little room seems to be left for the deliberate revision of habitual moral 
judgments. The second address is on the Ethical Value of Science. The Kantian 
ideal (the development of moral personality) is set over against that of Schleiermacher 
(the control of nature by reason). According to the latter view, scientific investigation, 
when successful, would have more ethical value than other work equally conscientiously 
done. But on the Kantian principle, which Kaftan accepts, the scientist's work has no 
more ethical value than any other labor, save as it develops in him such qualities as 
truthfulness, patience and deliberation. In the third address, which is on the Unity of 
Knowledge, the author combats once more the attempt to co-ordinate faith in God with 
the findings of science. He maintains that such an attempt has no value for knowl- 
edge, and is, on account of its pantheistic tendency, injurious to religion. It expresses 
the scholastic and essentially pagan evaluation of knowledge as the highest good, and 
fails to appreciate the true evangelical conception of faith as being not a function of 
the theoretical spirit, but a personal relation to its object. The author does not make 
clear, however, that the difference between the psychological conditions of the rise of the 
knowledge of God and those of the knowledge of the world necessarily results in such a 
difference in the two groups of propositions that no attempt should be made to relate 
them to each other in an orderly system. 



Barnes, Earl. Where Knowledge Fails. ("The Art of Life Series.") New 

York: Huebsch, 1907. 60 pages. $0.50. 

This is an attempt to cure agnosticism in religion by homeopathic treatment. 
With the aid of popular Kantianism, knowledge, as the copying of extra-mental reality, 
is removed, leaving room for faith, interpreted as the making and using of such hypoth- 
eses with regard to the unknown as may be necessary to vital interests. Religious faith 
must be careful, however, to avoid trespassing upon the territory of science. 



